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FOREWORD 

The  author  of  this  number's  article,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Woods,  is  a  leading  exponent  of  applied  Christianity  in 
the  United  States.  As  head  of  South  End  House,  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  developed  of  American 
Social  Settlements,  Mr.  Woods  has  had  long  observation 
of  social  problems  and  wide  experience  in  efforts  to  find 
their  Christian  solution. 

In  connection  with  a  Sabbatical  year's  journey  around 
the  world  in  1919-20,  he  was  asked  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  make  inquiries  into  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  prospects  of  social  progress  in  the  Far  East, 
and  furthermore  the  contribution  thereto,  both  present 
and  potential,  of  the  Christian  Movement.  No  one 
could  have  been  found  better  qualified,  by  training, 
experience  or  temper,  for  this  inquiry.  Every  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  for  its  pursuit.  He  gathered 
stores  of  information  and  opinion  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  adding  thereto  the  conclusions  of  his  own  expert 
judgment. 

We  offer  this  paper  to  the  readers  of  the  Envelope 
Series  with  great  satisfaction  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
signalize  a  forward  movement  in  our  missionary  enter- 
prise. Its  main  drift  was  presented  first  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  at  Marietta,  October  14,  1920, 
and  then  at  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  at  Garden 
City,  January  20,  192 1.  Mr.  Woods  also  contributed 
three  articles  to  the  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York,  while  he  was  in  the  Orient:  on  Japan,  March  13; 
on  China,  June   19;   and  on   India,   September   1,    1920. 
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The  World  Empire  of  the 
Disinterested. 

As  a  theological  student,  I  often  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
seminary  library  across  the  table  from  a  secluded  scholar 
of  the  elder  generation  who  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
medieval  lore.  It  was  one  of  his  convictions  that  there 
was  an  indubitable  Kingdom  of  Satan,  whose  personnel 
and  procedure  were  all  about  us,  with  all  the  various  ap- 
purtenances of  civilization  to  its  hand ;  that  it  had  its 
politics,  its  literature,  its  cultivated  society,  its  business 
organization,  and  even  its  theology ;  knew  no  national 
bounds  ;  and  believed  implicitly  in  itself.  Of  recent  years, 
it  has  often  seemed  that  this  was  prophecy. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  longest  to  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  world  war  will  be  "propa- 
ganda." It  represents  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the 
human  race.  We  have  learned  to  our  cost  that  it  can  be 
freighted  with  curse  no  less  than  blessing;  and  can  be  as 
intense  with  one  sort  of  message  as  with  the  other.  It  is, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  most  tragic  phases  of  moral  de- 
generacy that  it  is  impelled  to  spread  itself.  Physicians 
recognize  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  drug  addiction  that 
the  victim  has  a  mania  to  share  his  experiences  with  oth- 
ers, which  seems  even  to  grow  more  intense  as  the  drug 
becomes  less  available  and  more  precious.  Not  infre- 
quently those  who  are  first  embroiled  in  evil  are  urged  to 
bring  others  into  .the  mystery. 

We  have  learned  that  propaganda  can  be  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  war;  but  it  is  more  deeply  true  than 
we  had  realized  that  war  has  been  a  medium  of  propa- 
ganda.    To  the  Mohammedan  it  has  nearly  always  been 


so.  It  seems  clear  enough  in  general  that  the  two  mo- 
tives have  often  been  inextricably  mixed.  The  vision  of 
overpowering  military  domination  which  precipitated  the 
world  war  was  involved  with  an  entire  system  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  the  cultural  agencies  of  that  civilization,  along 
with  its  cruder  powers,  were  bent  on  reaching  out  their 
bounds  so  as  to  inclose  the  world. 

The  extension  of  any  cause  requires  diversity  of  oper- 
ation. It  is  only  half  expressed  when  it  is  stated ;  it 
must  be  exemplified,  it  must  be  lived.  A  generation  ago, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  revolution,  the  students 
undertook  to  disseminate  the  message  among  the  peas- 
ants. Finding  that  persistence  was  necessary,  some  of 
them  went  and  sojourned  among  the  villagers  in  order 
that  they  might  the  more  clearly  tell  them  about  the  hope 
of  escape  from  their  miseries.  Still  the  peasants  made 
but  little  response.  Then  the  students  decided  that  the 
propaganda  of  word  would  never  be  sufficient ;  they  must 
institute  a  propaganda  of  deed.  It  was  a  terrible  sort  of 
deed ;  but  their  theory  was  correct.  If  the  fabric  of 
their  cause  was  to  be  complete  and  enduring,  it  must 
have  both  warp  and  woof. 

Christian  history  presents  the  transcendent  illustra- 
tion of  the  intention  of  conquering  the  world — in  its 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height — through  the 
influence  of  propaganda  and  especially  propaganda  carry- 
ing the  closest  association  of  word  and  deed.  This  con- 
nection of  things  was  of  the  primal  spontaneous  essence 
of  the  gospel.  As  one  reads  the  life  of  Christ,  one  finds 
that  on  at  least  half  the  occasions  when  he  came  in  direct 
touch  with  people's  lives,  he  did  the  helpful  deed  and 
passed  on.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that,  with  his 
days  so  few  and  priceless  and  his  whole  being  intent  on 
one  thing,  he  was  conveying  his  message  through  what 
he  did  as  decisively  as  through  what  he  said.     It  is  true 


also  that  he  recognized  the  first  steps  toward  discipleship 
as  clearly  in  deeds  as  in  words. 

This  general  principle,  significant  enough  down  to  the 
present,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  future.  A 
large  and  inseparable  element  in  the  great  onset  of  Chris- 
tianity toward  making  disciples  of  all  nations  must  con- 
sist in  overcoming  the  principalities  and  powers  of  ill  will, 
in  every  grade  and  degree,  by  the  spreading  and  swarm- 
ing of  adventurous  good  will. 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  foreign  missions.  Yet 
I  felt  when  I  reached  the  Orient  as  if  I  was  just  beginning 
to  learn  not  only  their  objective  value  but  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  their  central  motive.  Consequently  I  should 
be  vastly  less  interested  in  any  of  the  steps  which  I  am 
to  suggest  if  I  did  not  believe  that  they  would  re-inforce 
strongly  the  distinctive  aim  and  urgency  of  Christian 
missions.  I  believe  that  there  is  the  opportunity  of  an 
era  today  for  a  further  policy  of  actualizing  the  Chris- 
tian appeal.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  deed  as  an  essential  way  "of  instilling  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gospel  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  world, 
is  what  I  want  to  emphasize. 

The  social  worker  in  going  to  the  Orient,  sees  social 
problems  everywhere.  Indeed,  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  approached  the  problem  of  the  Orient  definitely  and 
specifically  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  work  has  been 
because  we  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
problem  was  too  overwhelming  to  be  considered  or  faced. 

We  had  been  told  by  many  authorities  that  the  Orien- 
tal mind  was  inscrutable  and  that  the  civilization  of  China 
and  India  had  been  one  of  status  for  thousands  of  years 
and  could  not  be  changed.  But  now,  very  largely  as  the 
result  of  Christian  missions,  we  find  that  the  problem  is 
not  crudely  overwhelming.  It  has,  by  dint  of  great  in- 
telligence and  administrative  ability,  been  so  organized 
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and  classified  and  sub-divided  that  it  is  appreciable  and 
approachable  from  all  sorts  of  practical  points  of  view, 
as  was  not  the  case  in  the  past.  We  have  also  learned, 
through  the  missionaries  principally,  that  the  Oriental 
is  not  inscrutable ;  and  to  my  mind  one  of  the  happiest 
things  about  the  best  recent  writings  in  regard  to  Oriental 
life  is  the  assertion  that  this  demoralizing  conception 
must  be  given  up.  Today,  as  we  get  behind  what  seems 
to  us  at  first  the  mask  of  the  Oriental  face  and  find  in- 
creasing vital  common  interests  with  the  person  there, 
we  come  to  have  a  whole  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
the  one  human  family.  And  thanks  in  large  part  to 
Christian  missions,  the  Orient  is  changing.  Even  the 
caste  system  in  India  is  being  sapped  by  the  powerful 
missionary  appeal  to  the  depressed  classes. 

As  I  have  said,  social  problems  are  bristling  on  every 
hand ;  problems  of  health,  of  home,  of  community  life,  of 
public  morals  ;  alcoholism,  whose  threat  is  more  serious  in 
the  Orient  than  many  of  us  appreciate ;  the  drug  prob- 
lem, the  problem  of  prostitution,  of  gambling,  of  blind- 
ness, of  beggary;  the  widening  range  of  industrial  prob- 
lems, as  the  modern  order  trenches  on  the  medieval.  All 
the  questions  affecting  public  opinion  that  we  are  strug- 
gling with  are  beginning  to  be  manifest  in  some  charac- 
teristic shape  in  the  Orient.  How,  for  instance,  can  the 
agencies  of  progress  come  to  affect  the  remarkable  pro- 
clivity of  the  Indian  people  to  conversation  and  to  travel ; 
how  can  they  penetrate  into  those  vast  mysterious  cur- 
rents of  influence,  and  help  to  make  them  the  channels 
for  broadening  and  illuminating  the  life  of  India. 

Christian  missions  started  with  evangelists.  They 
moved  on  to  include  the  teacher,  and  then  the  doctor. 
What  the  social  worker  has  to  propose  is  that  these  mo- 
tives of  instruction  and  healing  shall  be  carried  out  into 
the  community,  and  shall  be  organized  according  to  the 


most  modern  methods  so  as  to  be  available  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people.  If  education  and  medicine  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  entrance  for  the  Christian 
message,  then  they  are  going  to  be  even  more  necessary 
in  order  that  the  Christian  message  may  be  carried  to  its 
conclusion,  reaching  out  to  the  extremes  of  life  and  grad- 
ually permeating  the  whole  of  Oriental  civilization. 

Let  us  believe  in  those  things  so  deeply  that  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  throw  them  out  into  the  open  community 
and  to  throw  our  energy  and  resources  with  them,  eliciting 
its  response  and  its  help  in  getting  the  different  essential 
influences  of  the  better  life  well  established  through- 
out the  community  as  a  whole — thus  ultimately  leaving 
the  individual  Oriental  community  sufficient  unto  itself 
in  matters  of  Christian  civilization  as  we  begin  to  see 
traces  of  its  becoming  sufficient  unto  itself  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel. 

The  striking  inter-denominational  development  in  con- 
nection with  both  the  college  and  the  hospital,  for  their 
internal  work,  can  now  find  broader  exercise  in  creating 
a  new  and  solid  community  front  for  reorganized  Chris- 
tianity. This  refers  of  course  not  only  to  city  conditions 
but  quite  as  surely  to  the  problem  of  the  villages  where 
the  vast  majority  of  Oriental  people  are  found,  and  where 
the  devoted  work  of  the  evangelists  is  so  remarkably 
opening  the  way.  The  challenge  of  the  large  objective 
situation  in  all  its  bearings  is  the  most  important  influence 
toward  Christian  unity  at  home ;  and  it  will  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  mission  field.  The  united  response  to  it  in 
the  Oriental  countries  will  go  far  to  remove  one  of  the 
chief  reproaches  of  the  Christian  cause. 

But  such  extension  and  expansion  is  a  science  in  itself, 
which  is  more  and  more  represented  in  all  our  home  com- 
munities by  a  new  vocation.  The  time  has  arrived  when, 
just  as  the  teaching  specialist  and  the  healing  specialist 


were  gradually  added  to  the  mission  staffs,  there  should 
now  be  the  trained  social  worker  in  each  considerable 
mission  group. 

•In  saying  this,  I  recognize  instantly  and  absolutely  that 
the  missionaries  are  all  in  effect  social  workers.  Fully 
fifty  percent  of  them  I  found  had  more  or  less  of  the  de- 
liberate attitude  of  the  social  worker.  They  were  per- 
sons who  had  gone  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
study  that  social  workers  undertake,  and  who,  so  far  as 
their  time  and  strength  allowed,  were  endeavoring  to 
develop  this  new  type  of  study,  this  new  type  of  ser- 
vice, in  connection  with  their  regular  mission  work.  In- 
deed, it  was  just  those  men  and  women,  members  of  the 
present  mission  staffs  rendering  this  specific  social  service 
in  a  highly  intelligent  way  under  a  sort  of  protest  because 
it  was  withdrawing  them  from  some  of  their  other  duties, 
— who  were  most  anxious  that  the  trained  special  social 
worker  should  be  sent  out  to  bring  things  to  pass  in  the 
new  field-s  which  they  were  beginning  to  sketch  out. 

Such  a  person  would  organize  the  study  of  the  local 
territory,  would  map  it  out  objectively,  make  its  varied 
human  problems  clear  and  interesting,  and  in  general 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  all  the  other  members 
of  the  mission  staff  in  the  direction  of  such  interests. 
Best  of  all,  that  person  would  find  unutilized,  and  per- 
haps unconscious,  resources  in  the  individual  members  of 
the  staff  and  in  the  staff  as  a  whole,  which  might  be  de- 
veloped to  great  value  in  opening  broader  channels  of 
influence. 

For  instance,  the  missionary  compounds  in  China  were 
built  years  ago  to  face  a  dangerously  hostile  situation. 
They  present  to  the  stranger  something  of  the  aspect  of 
an  entrenchment,  if  not  a  fortification.  The  psychology 
of  that  situation  is  one  that  yields  itself  only  very  grad- 
ually to  the  most  humanly  minded  and  neighborly  person. 
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But  if  the  trained  neighborhood  worker,  whose  whole  ex- 
perience has  been  in  the  direction  of  using  every  last  atom 
of  potential  friendliness  in  everybody  that  he  or  she  can 
enlist,  should  come  into  the  situation,  the  restraints 
of  that  entrenchment  would  soon  begin  to  disappear.  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  envious,  as  I  had  the  privilege  of 
getting  into  the  life-giving  atmosphere  of  those  mission- 
ary circles,  of  the  overflow  of  that  life  which  should  now 
begin  freely  but  systematically  to  pass  out  into  the  local 
community. 

As  the  question  of  freedom  for  women  begins  to  open 
up  in  the  Oriental  countries,  what  a  profound  opportunity 
and  privilege  for  the  woman  social  worker  to  help  in  the 
reorganization  of  home  life ;  to  assist  the  woman  habitu- 
ated to  seclusion  as  she  begins  to  go  out  of  her  home  into 
the  community ;  to  encourage  the  young  husband  and  wife, 
who  being  Christians  have  chosen  one  another,  who  are 
learning  to  live  freely,  to  be  comrades,  to  go  forth  from 
their  home  together  and — unheard  of  thing — actually  go 
together  to  friendly  gatherings.  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful experiences  of  my  journey  around  the  world  was 
that  on  New  Year's  Day  at  a  dinner  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Canton,  where  there  were  six  or  eight  of  these  young 
couples.'  The  happiness  on  their  faces  showed  they  had 
made  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  they  were  going  to 
do  everything  they  could  to  impart.  How  much  the 
trained  social  worker  could  do  in  seeking  to  create  the 
right  sort  of  society,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term, 
among  the  young  people  of  China,  thus  helping  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  who,  whether  in  America  or 
at  the  Christian  colleges  in  China,  have  got  an  insight 
into  American  and  Christian  home  life,  to  carry  that  mes- 
sage properly  out  into  the  open  community,  as  one  of  the 
important  ways  of  purifying  and  vitalizing  the  nation! 

The  great  figures  of  speech  in  the  gospel  are  all  taken 
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out  of  the  life  of  the  home  and  the  neighborhood,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  that,  though  we  here  may  perhaps 
differentiate  between  religious  and  social  work,  it  is  in 
the  Orient  absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  such  dif- 
ferentiation, because  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  into  the 
neighborhood  and  the  home  and  make  them  over  if  you 
would  have  the  right  beginning  of  the  Christian  quality 
of  life.  Indeed,  as  I  met  some  of  those  radiant  Chinese 
Christians  who,  as  the  fruits  of  Christian  education,  have 
gone  through  this  social  transformation,  I  felt  that  the 
great  evangelists  of  the  future  might  come  out  of  China; 
and,  if  they  did,  they  would  bring  forth  a  new  type  of 
evangelism  which  would  absolutely  be  unable  to  find  any 
line  of  distinction  between  religious  work  and  social 
work. 

There  should  also  be  added  to  larger  mission  units  cer- 
tain specialists  in  social  work,  just  as  already  in  China  and 
in  India  there  are  agricultural  specialists  detailed  from  the 
missions  to  co-operate  with  officials  and  others  in  devel- 
oping the  practical  intelligence  and  resource  of  the  farm- 
ing population.  I  was  interested  in  India,  at  a  textile 
factory,  to  meet  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  detailed  by  a  mission  board  to  go  as  welfare  workers 
and  live  among  the  operatives.  More  than  one  medical 
missionary  told  me  that  he  was  longing  for  the  day  when 
he  could  have  a  young  understudy  to  take  over  his  hos- 
pital so  that  he  could  go  out  into  the  open  as  a  public 
health  officer.  The  vast  possibilities  of  such  work  have 
been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Peter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  has 
had  great  crowds  of  spectators  in  some  sixty  Chinese  cit- 
ies to  see  his  health  exhibits  ;  and  by  the  remarkable  child 
welfare  exhibits  which  are  attracting  great  numbers  of 
women  from  the  harems  and  zenanas  in  the  Indian  cities. 

When  we  say  that  the  great  social  problem  of  the  Ori- 
ent is  that  of  the  home,  of  the  position  of  woman,  we  refer 
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fundamentally  to  the  ethics  of  sex.  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  broadest  distinctions  be- 
tween Christianity  and  all  the  religions  of  the  Orient  that 
they  in  one  degree  or  another  attempt  to  evade  the  prob- 
lem of  sex.  Christianity  boldly  confronts  it  and  asserts 
the  dominance  of  the  human  spirit  in  that  as  in  other  re- 
spects. What  far-reaching  results  might  come  if  some 
of  our  ablest  specialists  in  sex  hygiene,  approaching  this 
problem  from  the  high  Christian  ethical  point  of  view, 
could  go  to  China  and  India  and  study  it  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  and  help  high-minded 
Chinese  and  Indians  to  understand  the  whole  inward  re- 
ality of  the  situation,  showing  them  clearly  in  convincing 
scientific  terms  that  attempts  to  evade  the  issue,  even 
though  they  have  all  the  sanctions  of  thousands  of  years 
behind  them,  can  never  succeed,  and  can  only  continue 
to  undermine  the  best  powers  of  heart  and  will.  The 
same  sort  of  person  would  in  India  study  as  a  phase  of 
this  general  problem,  the  question  of  child-marriage  and 
find  how  that  practice  has  been  through  successive  gen- 
erations weakening  the  life  of  the  people  physically  and 
morally.  It  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  if  Christian 
missions  could  be  re-enforced  by  the  help  of  high-minded 
specialists  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  large  possibilities  of  social  work  in  China 
would  be  in  what  its  leading  exponents  might  give  and  get 
in  association  with  such  a  circle  of  missionary  statesmen 
as  that  in  the  city  of  Shanghai,  all  of  them  keenly  inter- 
ested in  these  matters.  What  a  help  it  would  be  to  them 
to  have  one  or  two  broadly  trained  and  experienced  social 
workers  who  could  follow  up  facts  in  detail,  open  up  new 
situations,  and  help  to  develop  the  more  penetrating  strat- 
egy. This  would  mean  much  to  the  China  Continuation 
Committee  with  its  general  outlook  upon  Christian  ac- 
tivity and  opportunity ;  to  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
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ciation.  which  is  undertaking  to  teach  the  children  of 
China  how  to  exemplify  and  actually  to  work  out  Chris- 
tian principles  in  terms  of  the  life  between  Sundays :  and 
perhaps  particularly  to  the  China-for-Christ  Movement, 
of  which  the  Chinese  themselves  are.  with  splendid  spirit, 
demanding  the  lead.  There  is  good  ground  for  believing. 
— in  the  light  oi  the  disintegrated  condition  of  govern- 
ment, indigenous  religion,  trade  and  all  other  phases  of 
national  existence. — that  organized  Christianity  is  today 
the  strongest  nation-wide  force  in  China.  Its  leaders 
need,  and  will  eagerly  welcome  those  who.  fully  sharing 
their  spirit,  can  with  special  trained  ability  help  to  inte- 
grate and  assimilate  Christian  influence  broadly  into  the 
oldest  and  youngest  of  the  world's  civilizations. 

There  is  a  distinct  developing  need  in  a  number  of 
Oriental  cities  of  a  kind  of  social  worker  who  would  be 
in  full  sympathy  with  missions  but  who  probably  would 
not  be  definitely  connected  with  any  mission  start,  to  be- 
come organizing  secretary  of  councils  of  social  agencies. 
In  the  city  of  Peking  a  remarkably  interesting  survey  has 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Burgess  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  with  co-operation  from  the  various 
mission  compounds  which  are  located  around  in  the 
lower  part  of  that  city  somewhat  as  settlement  houses 
are  placed  in  American  cities.  An  association  has  been 
effected  including  not  only  the  missionary  forces  but  rep- 
resentatives of  many  people  of  good  will  in  that  great  cap- 
ital city  and  now  the  position  is  waiting  for  the  capable 
person  to  go  out  as  executive  secretary  of  this  organiza- 
tion. In  several  Indian  cities  the  same  sort  of  organizing 
work  is  going  on  and  the  same  sort  of  person  will  be 
required.* 

♦Constantinople  is  having  a  social  survey,  and  will  need  a 
trained  leader   to    carry   out  its  implications. 
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Such  a  person  would  see  to  it  that  the  members  of  the 
missionary  staffs  were  represented  in  new  enterprise  that 
was  in  any  degree  rising  out  of  native  good  will  in  order 
to  meet  the  city  problem.  On  the  other  hand  he  or  she 
would  do  much  to  promote  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
mission  staffs  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  na- 
tive citizens  who  irrespective  of  their  own  form  of  faith, 
are  ready  to  support  the  initiative  of  Christian  leaders  in 
social  betterment. 

In  this  new  line  of  attack,  the  first  persons  to  be  en- 
listed should  be  those  who  already  under  great  limitations 
are  carrying  out  plans  of  social  work,  in  the  specific  sense, 
in  the  mission  field.  Some  of  these  men  and  women 
should  be  detailed  home  to  spend  one  or  two  years  study- 
ing at  schools  of  social  work,  living  at  settlement  houses, 
and  having  first-hand  experience  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  progressive  church  work  and  of  effort  in  gen- 
eral toward  higher  levels  of  community  life.  Next  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  social  workers  of  good  training 
at  home.*  For  the  longer  outlook  the  new  opportunity  of 
service  would  need  to  be  set  forth  in  all  its  stirring  pos- 
sibilities to  the  colleges. 

As  a  way  of  opening  up  the  whole  subject,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  commission  of  seasoned  social  workers, 
believers  in  foreign  missions,  should  be  sent  to  Asia,  and 
perhaps  particularly  to  China,  to  study  Oriental  problems 
from  their  special  trained  and  experienced  point  of  view, 
to  consult  with  leading  citizens  and  with  missionaries 
about  outstanding  needs,  to  answer  practical  inquiries, 
and  to  make  immediate  suggestions.  Such  a  commission 
would  prepare  a  report  to  be  circulated  both  in  the  Orient 
and  at  home,  the  specific  object  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  issue  clear  to  the  mission  boards,  their  great 

*A  number  of  such  persons  have  already  applied  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  mission  field,  and  several  boards  have  decided  to 
send   out   social  workers   from   now   on. 
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body  of  financial  support,  and  the  American  public  gen- 
erally. It  is  believed  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
of  profound  significance  at  the  present  juncture. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  visiting  many  of  the  mis- 
sionary colleges  and  I  found  in  every  case  that  their  re- 
sponsible exponents  are  anxious  to  have  this  point  of  view 
represented  on  the  faculty.  They  are  hoping  that  there 
may  be  in  each  college  a  professor  who  will  also  be  a 
practical  person,  in  direct  contact  with  social  work  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  be  able  to  train  the  students  so  that  they 
shall  have  the  spirit  of  community  service  and  shall  be 
ready  to  apply  its  motives  in  whatever  vocation  they  may 
undertake. 

It  would  mean  great  things  of  course  to  have  such 
training  introduced  more  fully  into  the  colleges,  where  it 
could  begin  to  lay  hold  on  every  student,  and  where  in  a 
real  sense  it  could  test  every  branch  of  study  to  see  how 
it  was  going  to  minister  toward  building  up  a  Christian 
type  of  civilization  through  the  agency  of  the  students  as 
they  go  out.  On  the  side  of  scholarship  there  is  much  in 
these  directions  to  fascinate  the  sociological  student, — as 
for  instance,  the  study  of  village  life  in  India  or  China  : 
of  the  old  guild  form  of  industry  as  it  begins  to  be  affected 
here  and  there  by  the  new  factory  system  :  of  the  mass 
movement  in  India,  comparing  it  with  similar  mass  move- 
ments in  the  middle  ages,  comparing  it  with  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  in  the  early  days  in  Rome  made  its 
great  overture  to  the  lower  orders,  when  the  lower  orders 
began  to  come  so  fast  that  the  higher  orders  thought  they 
had  better  come  too.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the 
most  advanced  medical  training  begins  to  be  provided  in 
China  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  time 
may  not  be  distant  when  this  newer  human  science  will 
be  training  its  especial  votaries,  who  shall  lead  in  the 
deeper  understanding  and  the  more   far-reaching  inter- 
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pretation  of  Oriental  society,  under  Christian  enlighten- 
ment of  mind  and  heart 

The  great  additional  power  that  would  come  to  Chris- 
tian education  in  the  Orient  in  this  way  would  make  it  a 
far  more  penetrating  national  influence  ;  and  would  help 
to  bring  about  a  fellowship  between  Christian  education 
in  the  East  and  educational  influences  in  the  Western  coun- 
tries that  would  have  increasing  significance  and  value. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  Christian  colleges  are 
training  so  many  men  who  are  rising  into  power  in  public 
administration,*  in  business  and  education,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  important  it  is  that  the  best  leadership  in 
social  studies  should  be  provided.  As  the  number  of  ed- 
ucated young  people  increases  it  becomes  important  in 
general,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  future  usefulness, 
that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  new  avenues 
through  which  educated  people  can  develop  serviceable 
and  worthy  careers. 

Much  could  be  said  about  what  the  Christian  colleges  in 
Asia  have  already  done  in  sending  out  students  with  a 
keen  sense  for  intelligent  social  service,  and  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  in  the  future.  The  American  University 
at  Beirut  has  been  heavily  drawn  upon  by  the  British  ad- 
ministration successively  in  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia.  Lord  Cromer  said  that  his  work  in 
Egypt  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  young 
men  from  Beirut  with  their  knowledge  of  language  and 
custom,  and  their  direct  sympathetic  approach  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  our  point  that  the  lamented  president  of  the 
university,  Howard  S.  Bliss,  was  the  first  young  Ameri- 
can to  go  into  residence  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  remained 
a  life-long  disciple  of  Canon  Barnett.  A  school  of  social 
work  has  been  established  as  part  of  the  far-reaching 
plan  of  Peking  University. 

*The  four  leading-  Chinese  diplomats  are  all  graduates  of 
St.  John's  College,   Shanghai. 
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It  is  very  stirring  to  see  how  the  impulse  to  social  ser- 
vice is  laying  hold  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  Orient. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  exercising  its 
remarkable  influence  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Orient,  chiefly 
of  course  by  what  goes  on  inside  the  building,  but  largely 
by  what  goes  on  outside  the  building  and  apart  from  it.  It 
is  a  quite  moving  experience,  as  one  goes  from  one  to 
another  of  the  Chinese  cities,  to  find  leading  citizens, 
lawyers,  bankers,  business  men  and  educators,  gathering 
as  an  inquiring  circle  around  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  secretary,  because  he  represents  a  point  of 
view  and  something  of  knowledge  gained  in  connection 
with  effort  toward  the  improvement  of  city  life  in  this 
country.  Baffled  by  their  national  problems,  they  are 
the  more  keen  and  eager  to  find  ways  through  which  they 
can  render  service  in  dealing  with  their  city  conditions. 

Many  Japanese  officials  are  very  alert  in  this  direction, 
and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  their  interest. 

Let  me  give  a  single  illustration.  When  I  was  in  the 
city  of  Osaka,  the  Chicago  of  Japan,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city,  with  the  governor  of  the  prefec- 
ture in  the  chair.  I  was  trying  to  tell  those  men  about 
ways  in  which  small  experiments  made  for  social  improve- 
ment in  odd  corners  of  our  cities,  were  presently  embod- 
ied in  the  city  administration  or  in  state  legislation  so  as 
to  secure  wide-spread  and  continuous  results.  I  instanced 
a  law  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  which  grew  out  of  lo- 
cal experience,  requiring  a  doctor,  whenever  a  baby  pa- 
tient develops  an  infection  of  the  eye,  to  register  the  case. 
This  places  him  on  record  as  having  been  careless  when 
the  baby  was  born,  in  not  seeing  that  its  eyes  were  prop- 
erly cleansed. 

I  told  how,  as  the  result  of  this  legislation,  we  begin  to 
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see  in  Massachusetts  a  broad  belt  of  light  over  the  suc- 
cessive new  ranks  of  children  as  they  come  along.  The 
trustees  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  hence,  when  they  will  very  largely  go  out  of 
business.  By  far  the  most  important  cause  of  blindness 
among  children  will  have  almost  disappeared. 

After  I  sat  down,  the  Governor  arose  and  said,  "What 
has  been  said  about  the  cleansing  of  the  eyes  of  the  babies 
has  made  me  feel  ashamed.  This  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  I  ought  to  be  doing,  and  you  gentlemen  ought  to  be 
helping  me  to  do  it.  I  admire  the  way  in  which  public 
sentiment  can  be  got  behind  such  measures  in  America. 
I  have  the  power  by  which  I  could  put  a  regulation  of  that 
kind  into  effect,  but  I  would  not  want  to  do  it  without  the 
support  which  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  could  give." 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city, 
who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  said,  "I  can  say  that  if  this 
precaution  were  taken  in  Osaka,  it  would,  in  due  time, 
greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  blindness."  There  is,  of 
course,  a  tragic  amount  of  blindness  in  all  the  Oriental 
cities ;  one  often  sees  the  blind  leading  the^  blind.  I  said 
to  the  governor,  "Your  Excellency,  what  should  you  say- 
to  calling  together  the  doctors  of  your  prefecture,  and 
putting  the  matter  before  them,  asking  them  what  they 
would  have  you  do?"  He  said,  "I  will  do  that.  I  will 
quickly  call  those  doctors  together  and  consult  with  them 
about  the  matter,  hoping  that  some  progress  can  be  made 
to  date  from  this  meeting." 

To  show  you  how  interested  he  was,  the  next  morning 
when  I  was  leaving  the  city,  though  his  home  was  four 
miles  away,  he  was  at  the  station  at  7.45,  to  thank  me  for 
the  message  I  had  brought  to  the  city  of  Osaka. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  I  met  several  officials  of  the 
national  Department  of  the  Interior.     They  said  that  the 
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governor  of  Osaka  had  already  reported  to  the  head  of  that 
department,  who  appoints  the  governors,  about  the  meeting 
the  night  before,  and  told  him  about  the  matter  of  cleans- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  newborn  babies.  I  said,  "Wouldn't  it 
be  a  fine  thing  if  all  of  the  forty-eight  governors  of  Japan 
should  get  a  report  from  headquarters  on  that  matter?" 
And  the  reply  was,  significantly,  "Perhaps  they  will."  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  did. 

The  truth  is  that  government  officials  throughout  the 
Orient,  and  public-spirited  citizens  generally,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  hard  put  to  it.  They  are  facing  the  strange  ris- 
ing issues  of  democracy.  They  are  looking  eagerly  for 
ways  of  meeting  their  problems  practically  and  humanly. 
If  we  can  go  to  them  with  all  the  best  practical  lessons 
that  we  can  get  out  of  western  life,  we  shall  find  many  of 
these  men  eager  to  receive  what  we  have  to  impart. 

It  is,  in  particular,  the  beginnings  of  the  concrete  de- 
monstration that  is  appealing  so  strongly  to  many  leading 
Chinese,  including  not  a  few  of  the  official  class.  Such 
men  freely  assert  that  they  welcome  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian influence  in  China,  and  consider  it  a  profound  source 
of  hope  for  their  distracted  country.  It  seems  altogether 
likely  that  with  the  coming  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indian  officials  in  the  government  of  India,  the 
pressure  of  events  will  lead  them  to  welcome  in  the  same 
way  the  help  that  can  come  of  the  new  applications  of 
Christianity. 

This  project  is  one  which  to  an  ever-increasing  extent 
will  spread  by  its  own  contagion.  It  will  draAv  in  not  only 
the  adhesion  but  the  earnest  and  devoted  co-operation  of 
those  in  many  communities  who  are  ready  to  assume 
responsibility  and  leadership  for  the  common  good,  when 
they  clearly  understand  how  the  good  result  is  to  be 
achieved.  This  will  be  particularly  so  when  they  realize 
that  the  work  of  building  up  the  local  community  and 
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eliciting  its  collective  energies  for  the  welfare  of  all  con- 
cerned, represents  the  hopeful  and  indeed  the  indispensa- 
ble, way  of  building  up  the  nation  under  democracy. 

The  great  issue  of  the  larger  life  of  peoples  in  Asia 
to-day,  as  throughout  the  world,  is  how  to  build  a  nation 
under  conditions  of  increasing  democracy.  That  it  can- 
not be  done  by  mere  statecraft  is  increasingly  clear  to  all. 
That  it  can  be  done  only  through  an  infinity  of  human  re- 
ciprocity is  coming  home  to  the  minds  of  many  broad- 
minded  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Indian  patriots.  That 
Christianity  alone  among  world  forces,  as  it  lays  hold 
completely  on  life,  and  overpasses  all  human  distinctions 
and  boundaries,  can  do  this,  not  a  few  of  them  begin  to 
discern.  With  almost  pathetic  readiness  for  its  concrete 
approach  to  them  and  their  baffling  problems  but  also  with 
a  certain  bantering  aloofness,  they  are  asking  whether  the 
Christian  forces  have  it  in  them  to  press  an  advantage 
such  as  hardly  the  mountain-overcoming  faith  could  a 
little  while  ago  have  envisaged.  Is  that  quality  of  moral 
adventure  in  Christianity,  which  is  so  strongly  called  out 
by  opposition  and  danger,  going  to  be  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  vast  available  opportunity  which  would  almost 
compel   Christian  initiative  to  come  in?" 

In  different  parts  of  the  Orient,  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  faiths  are  seeking  to  develop  social  work  under 
their  own  religious  standards.  In  that  field,  as  in  their 
religious  life,  they  are  often  beginning  to  absorb  some- 
thing of  the  Christian  attitude  and  the  Christian  method; 
but  would  it  not  be  a  powerful  expression  of  right  Chris- 
tian motive  and  feeling,  and  of  intelligent  Christian  strat- 
egy, to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  people  of  all  other 
forms  of  religious  faith,  saying  "Let  us  work  together 
freely  and  fully  to  bring  about  better  things  in  this  com- 
munity, this  city,  this  nation?" 
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In  that  way,  fellowship  among  all  people  of  good  will 
can  begin  to  be  brought  about  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient. 
The  results  in  the  spread  of  Christian  influence  would 
soon  appear.  It  is  a  very  striking  thing  that  so  many  peo- 
ple of  other  than  Christian  allegiance  recognize  con- 
sciously that  social  service  in  any  large  sense  is  distinc- 
tively Christian,  and  comes  specifically  out  of  Christian 
principles.  I  had  a  most  interesting  talk  with  a  leader  of 
thought  and  action  in  India,  whom  many  think  the  wisest 
man  in  the  country.  He  was  telling  me  about  efforts  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  making  to  go  to  the  low-caste  and 
outcaste  people,  taking  them  by  the  hand  and  even  break- 
ing bread  with  them.  I  said,  "I  suppose  such  chivalrous 
conduct  is  enjoined  upon  you  by  the  Hindu  scriptures." 
He  said,  "That  is  true  theoretically,  but  I  am  free  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  such  influence  as  a  practical  matter 
comes  to  us  from  the  West ;  and  moreover,  if  it  could  be 
conceived  of  that  we  were  to  be  separated  from  contact 
with  Western  influences,  this  tendency  among  us  would 
soon  begin  to  disappear." 

The  truth  is  that  in  Christian  countries,  so  much  of  the 
atmosphere  is  permeated  with  Christian  influence  that  the 
distinctively  Christian  origin  and  nature  of  moral  ad- 
venture has  no  background  to  set  it  off.  In  Asia,  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  nearly  always  clear  and  sharp. 

A  study  has  recently  been  made  by  an  American  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Tokio  with  the  object  of  trac- 
ing the  great  rising  interest  in  social  work  to  its  origin. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  search  led  directly  to  Christian 
sources.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  three  Jap- 
anese Christian  pastors  have  recently  been  added  by  the 
government  to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
They  have  the  actuating  motive,  and  in  each  case  this 
motive  has  led  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  special 
branch  of  service, — one  among  delinquents,  one  among 
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neglected  children,  one  in  the  field  of  general  community 
organization. 

I  had  the  impression  in  Japan  that  if  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  the  transfer  of  church  leadership  began 
to  be  made  definitely  to  the  Japanese  Christians,  there 
had  been,  following  the  great  missionary  leaders  of  the 
preceding  generation,  a  new  group  who,  with  something 
like  equal  ability,  should  have  devoted  themselves  to  extra- 
church  Christian  issues,  there  might  have  been  by  this 
time  in  Japan  the  definite  assurance  of  a  democratic 
Christian  civilization.  This  precise  issue  is  rising  in  Chi- 
na today,  as  the  native  Christians  come  forward  to  take 
the  lead  on  the  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical  sides  of 
Christianity.  The  next  great  stage  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China,  so  far  as  its  frontal  attack  is  concerned, 
can  be  developed  only  under  Chinese  leadership.-  All  the 
more  must  the  missionary  forces  provide  those  new  collat- 
eral forms  of  leadership  which  will  strengthen  and  con- 
firm the  precise  work  of  the  church. 

In  both  countries,  it  is  certain  that  applied  Christianity 
will  play  a  great  part  in  confirming  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians and  in  winning  new  members  for  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship. In  China,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  social 
service  will  have  an  essential  function  in  keeping  up  the 
moral  and  spiritual  vitality  of  the  practical-minded  Chi- 
nese Christians.  The  rate  at  which  conversions  are  being 
made  is  not  so  high  as  ten  years  ago ;  but  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  spreading  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  as  an 
influence  that  it  will  effect  its  widest  reach  and  its  strong- 
est hold  among  the  professional  and  commercial  classes. 
With  the  palpable  decline  of  cohesive  power  in  all  the 
Oriental  faiths  before  incoming  modern  conditions,  the 
way  is  being  cleared  for  an  ever-widening  response  to  the 
Christian  appeal  to  life.  In  Japan  the  promising  move- 
ment for  national  prohibition  is  led  with  great  intelligence 
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and  spirit  by  Christian  business  men.  Awhile  ago,  a 
Japanese  pastor  was  asked  what  further  need  there  was 
in  Japan  for  American  missionaries.  He  replied  that 
they  were  needed  in  order  to  reach  the  intellectual  classes. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  those  intellectual  classes  are  increas- 
ingly giving  their  minds  to  the  social  question ;  and  the 
American  who  can  in  the  Christian  spirit,  bring  light  and 
leading  with  regard  to  it,  is  the  one  who  will  most  surely 
afreet  them.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  India.  Such  interests  are  certain  even  to  make 
a  bridge  between  Christians  and  Moslems. 

In  India,  the  mass  movement  is  creating  a  situation  of 
positive  urgency  by  its  demand  for  -that  precise  trained 
leadership  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home  for  the 
systematic  building  up  of  personal  character  and  com- 
munal spirit  by  means  of  well-tested  forms  of  service  and 
organization.  Conversely  an  increasing  number  of  upper- 
caste  leaders,  looking  forward  to  the  not  distant  coming 
of  democracy,  are  beginning  to  be  ready  to  break  over 
caste  restrictions.  It  is  indeed  the  mark  of  the  best  men 
in  India,  as  in  China,  that  they  are  ready  to  welcome  help 
from  the  West  in  meeting  their  problems.  They  are  in 
both  countries  especially  open  to  American  otters  of  co- 
operation. The  peculiarly  friendly  attitude  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  United  States  makes  them  strongly  disposed, 
in  their  great  concern  about  the  future  of  their  country,  to 
seek  from  us  both  suggestion  and  leadership.  In  India, 
with  the  increasing  cleavage  between  the  English  and  In- 
dians of  all  types  of  opinion,  there  is  a  definite  conviction 
on  both  sides  that  well-trained  and  judicious  Americans 
can  render  the  most  timely  service  as  mediators  and  pro- 
moters of  practical  co-operation  between  them.  The  im- 
mensity of  problems  not  merely  in  the  background  but 
actually  precipitating  themselves, — political,  economic,  ed- 
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ucational, — calls  for  large  re-inforcement,  from  America, 
and  especially  on  the  side  of  social  work. 

In  general,  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  facts  of  the  aggra- 
vated political  situation  in  India,  that  a  systematic  policy 
of  friendly  mingling  between  Europeans  and  Indians  of 
like  intelligence  and  education  would  have  been  the  means 
of  anticipating  and  preventing  much  of  the  inter-racial 
prejudice  that  now  exists;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
success  of  the  modified  governmental  system  providing 
for  increased  Indian  representation  will  depend  largely  on 
just  such  personal  relations  across  racial  lines.  Here  the 
social  worker,  and  especially  the  American  social  worker, 
can  render  a  most  apposite  and  far-reaching  service.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  suggest  that  such  service  would 
open  to  Christian  influence  many  important  avenues  that 
are  now  tightly  closed.  Expressions  of  impassioned  loy- 
alty to  Hinduism  commonly  come  to  their  climax  with  a 
disclosure  of  injured  sensibilities  on  account  of  Western 
exclusiveness. 

Whatever  be  the  method  of  opening  up  the  proposed 
further  development  of  Christian  service,  instead  of 
merely  representing  a  diversion  of  present  sadly  limited 
forces  and  funds,  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  open 
up  new  sources  of  both  personality  and  money.  Types 
of  young  men  and  women  in  the  colleges  not  now  reached 
would  be  moved  by  this  new  appeal  to  interests  and  pow- 
ers which  had  not  before  seemed  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
missionary  appeal  and  to  needs  and  possibilities  among 
the  nations  of  the  East  which  they  had  not  thought  of  as 
the  subject  of  missionary  endeavor.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  might  be  a  new  awakening  of 
the  student  volunteer  movement,  through  this  broader 
challenge  to  our  educated  youth  with  their  natural  and 
proper  commitment  to  present-day  issues  in  their  world- 
wide bearing. 
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The  same  principle  would  hold  with  regard  to  financial 
support.  Many  present  contributors  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  immediate  participation  in  social  work  would  come 
to  have  fresh  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  foreign  missions.  The  basis  would  also  be 
concretely  laid  for  a  strong  appeal  to  many  other  men  and 
women,  instructed  and  stimulated  by  the  world  situation 
and  their  own  experience  in  responding  to  it  during  the 
war  period,  who  would  begin  first  to  recognize  in  the  mis- 
sionary organization  a  remarkable  potential  force  for 
world  unity  and  progress,  and  then  to  appreciate,  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  the  remarkable  character  of  its 
down-to-date  achievements. 

The  mere  beginnings  of  such  a  development  would  re- 
inforce the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  depths.  It  would  assure  them  that,  though,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  the  American  government  had  not  under- 
taken foreign  political  responsibilities,  the  principle  of  the 
educational  mandate  was  to  be  developed  and  applied  so 
that  not  only  the  schools  and  colleges  but  every  mission 
station  would  begin  to  share  the  new  impulse  and  the  new 
resource.  It  would  mean,  also,  that  their  country  was 
supporting  them  in  another  new  and  very  telling  sense. 
It  has  always  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  them 
that  they  were  challenged  by  the  intelligent  Oriental  to 
state  in  what  concrete  respects  the  civilization  of  America 
was  Christian.  The  new  policy  would  provide  evidence 
that  there  was  in  the  United  States  the  profoundly  sig- 
nificant rise  and  spread  of  a  movement  for  the  application 
of  principles  of  Christian  service  and  fellowship  to  all 
phases  of  our  civilization.  Indeed,  one  important  result 
of  the  presence  of  social  workers  on  the  mission  field 
would  be  that  they  could  keep  acquainting  both  mission- 
aries and  intelligent  citizens  in  detail  with  the  epoch-mak- 
ing progress  of  the  period  in  the  United  States, in  the  elim- 
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ination  of  alcoholism,  the  creation  of  a  new  moral  front 
against  prostitution,  the  development  of  a  public  health 
campaign  which  is  steadily  lengthening  the  average  term 
of  life,  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation now  adopted  by  every  state,  the  well-nigh  univer- 
sal tendency  toward  the  organization  of  the  local  com- 
munity for  wholesome  recreation,  the  solid  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  working-class  standard  of  living.  The 
impression  of  progress  in  Christian  civilization  would  be 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  this  movement  was  so  powerful 
as  to  overflow  its  bounds,  having  reached  out  broadly  into 
many  parts  of  war-stricken  Europe  as  well  as  into  the 
newly  aroused  countries  of  Asia,  bearing  everywhere  its 
implicit  suggestion  of  Christian  neighborliness.* 

A  great  system  of  Christianity  in  full  action  would 
leave  behind  the  rather  vague  sentiment  that  alone  holds 
together  the  progressive  elements  of  one  country  with 
those  of  another,  and  would  provide  tangible  common 
interests  having  the  deepest  significance  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere.  To  give  a  single  instance : 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  one  reason  for  the  commit- 
ment of  the  liberal  cabinet  in  Japan  to  broad  measures  of 
social  reform  and  progress  is  to  provide  a  tangible  coun- 
ter-balance to  militarism;  such  objective  interests  once 
made  the  substantial  medium  of  constant  interchange  be- 
tween the  humanly  minded  people  of  America  and  people 
of  the  same  sort  in  Japan,  might  become  the  influence  as 
against  which  war  between  the  two  countries — unlikely 
as  things  stand — wrould  become  no  longer  thinkable. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  substantial  basis  for  what  might 
truly  be  called  an  entente  cordiale  in  the  new  current  of 
adventurous  fraternity    which    is    reaching    around    the 

*The  spread  of  the  English  language  is  fast  making  it  an  available 
channel  for  communication  and  acquaintance  with  leaders  of  opinion 
in  nearly  all  countries.  Another  decade  will  show  remarkable  progress 
in   this   direction,    and   particularly   in   the    Orient. 
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world,  rinding  everywhere  its  needed  local  application, 
eliciting  everywhere  the  like  initiative.  Gradually  pene- 
trating Asia  with  its  varied  ministry,  and  coalescing  in 
the  Xear  East  Relief  with  the  vast  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
— symbol  of  the  Christian  warfare — and  related  agencies 
throughout  Europe,  it  gives  promise  of  actual  counter- 
vailing equivalents  to  the  ultimate  loyalties  and  devotions 
of  war. 

It  suggests  the  rise  of  a  quality  both  of  internal  social 
development  and  of  international  reciprocity  which  will 
create  a  new  protective  alignment  not  only  against  war 
but  against  crude  aggressive  attitudes  closely  allied  to 
militarism;  for  even  if  war  should  begin  to  disappear,  in 
ways  less  material  but  not  less  dangerous  the  purpose  of 
world  domination  will  remain. 

The  instinct  of  imperialism  will  still  be  assertive  not 
only  in  the  dealings  of  foreign  commerce  but  in  interna- 
tional politics.  In  both  of  these  fields  of  action,  the 
broadening  scope  of  constructive  human  internationalism 
is  commanding  respect  and  acquiring  influence  in  a  way 
that  would  have  seemed  surprising  even  a  decade  since  ; 
and,  for  the  future,  as  this  great  tendency  advances  in  re- 
ality and  power,  it  can  conceivably  exercise  an  impressive 
moralizing  influence  upon  them. 

The  world  war  has  not  disposed  of,  but  only  introduced 
the  policy  on  the  part  of  one  nation  to  re-inforce  out- 
ward aggression  by  craftily  infecting  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  with  attitudes  susceptible  to  its  will. 
That  base  procedure  has,  in  turn,  given  the  suggestion  to 
the  fanatical  dissemination,  even  by  force  of  arms,  both 
Westward  and  Eastward,  of  political  and  moral  anarchy, 
on  the  part  of  a  government  itself  in  the  throes  of  this 
fatal  malady.  The  international  issues  of  the  future  may 
lie  between  these  types  of  insidious  and  destructive  propa- 
ganda, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full-round  world-wide 
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enterprise  of  Christianity,  on  the  other,  directing  its  ap- 
peal, without  ulterior  motive,  to  all  the  higher  instincts 
of  men. 

If  so,  the  ultimate  outcome  is  not  uncertain.  Even 
out  of  the  pervading  chaos  of  the  moment,  it  is  possible 
to  discern  some  of  the  outlines  of  a  world  empire,  not 
of  might  nor  of  power  but  of  heaven-sent  influence,  in 
which  each  community  and  each  nation  will  learn  both 
the  secret  and  the  method  of  its  own  freedom  and  exalta- 
tion, and  all  will  emulate  one  another  in  embodying  the 
hopes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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